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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Sotings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a Pane, guarded education, and pre- 


res for colle, 
* 5. RUGENE BAKER, 


ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


} Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparin 
students either for ‘business or for College. . 


Fer catalogue, a 
iBskPi Ss. ey Princi 
George School, 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Purpits or Bron Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students red for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
et M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA ¢ G. BOSLER, Sec’y, = Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHOooL For 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
“happaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY; LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by oe ot endowment. 


For address 
A. DAVIS ACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust V N.Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly reas ae Scnoot.) 


New stone buildings ; ; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; pytn advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 


For 
ARTHUR * saa, Principal, 


warthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood S Seminary, 


Union Srrines, N.'¥., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding -school, under care aa Friends. 
for oe Technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Tha 
FRANCIS N, “MAXFIE D, Head Master. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, NINTH MONTH 20, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
oe of Educational Interests. Committees having 

of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
sates le teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The eapetneensent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. torra.m. Correspo ndence should be 
addressed to aus B, AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Raisin Valley Seminary. 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 
s, Ninth month 2, 1902. 
JoNnATHAN Dickinson, Jnr., A.M , Principal. 

Is co-educational, prepares for college, is furnished 
with physical and chemical laboratories ; an astronomical 
observatory, with six-inch equatorial telescope. Gives 
a co; course with stenography and type-writing. 
Send for catalogue. 


WANTED. 
WANTED.—MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN FOR 
housekeeper, family of two. One mile from town. 


Trolley by farm; good quiet home for right person. 
State Saatiaitands ’ flox 283, Woodbury, N No. 


ANTED.—A MAN BETWEEN TWENTY- 

five and forty (Friend preferred) as an attendant 

for a = minded man. Must be gentle, trustworthy, 

and of good moral character ; familiar with farm life. 
J., Box 11, aneeety Pa. 


BOARDING. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 | 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
+OR RENT. —AT NARBERTH ON THE MAIN 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, seventeen min- 
utes from Broad Street Station, a furnished modern cot- 
tage, part rent taken in for one adult, or to a 
reliable party of adults. Address 4627 Woodland ave., 
West Philadelphia. 
R RENT. —With board. large second-story room, 
southern exposure, bay-window. Very moderate 
rate. Address No. 43, this Office. 
O RENT.—DESIRABLE ROOMS WITH 
board, furnished or unfurnished, single or en suite. 
Friends’ family. H. E. GREEN, 1707 Mt. Vernon St. 


Valuable Farm at Private Sale. 


The farm of the late Wm. Walton, in Highland 
Township, Chester Co., Pa., is offered at private sale. 
Tt contains 152 acres. ‘it has good buildings beautifully 
situated, on high ground ; an ideal country home. Be- 
sides an orchard of usual fruits, there are 1,000 thrifty 
peach trees. It is a half mile from Newlin ‘Station, on 
the Pomeroy and Newark R. R.,and four miles from 
Coatesville. Address the resident, 

ISAAC P. WALTON, Pomeroy P.O. Fe 


The Co-operative Housekeeping Association 
opened as planned, September 15. One room only, very 
pleasant and sunny, remains not taken. Address 

ELIZABETH H. SMITH, 


Young Friends’ Aseo., 140 N. rsth St. 


George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 


Real and Personal 
All values confidential. 
(12 to 2°. 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


Estates. 


1902. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


THE COTTAGES INCREASE. 
CorTTacss 15, 16, and 17 have been begun. No. rs is 
on Rabbit Run Road. No. 16 is in the new plotting on 
Buck Hill, beside the tennis courts. No. 17 fronts on 
Falls Drive within a stone’s throw of the Inn, yet con- 
cealed from it by a belt of forest. 


THE INN AND GUESTS. 

Ag this writing, 16th, the Inn remains very nearly full. 
Guests are still making engagements. Two parties are 
expected this week, one coming by trolley from Phila- 
delphia and the other by carriage from Philadelphia. 

THE FALLS AND GLEN. 

The completion of a new and easy stairway with 151 
steps shortens the walk to the Fails and Glen consider- 
ably. The Falls and Glen were never more beautiful 
and their fame steadily increases. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarces F. 
Jsnxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rossrt Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P.O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


‘THE LESLIE, Near the Ocean 
FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J., 


Opposite Sunset Lake. Every modern improvement 
and comfort. Special rates to members of Friends’ 
Conference, September 

THEODORE D. SLOAT, Prop’r. _ 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cunrnas Avs., Oczan Crrvy, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K_ E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


New Archdale s«. james Piace.. 


Artvantic Crry, N. J 
Entirely new. Near beach. Ihievader and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen aii the = 
Very desirable for Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att THe vear 
Ocean Enp or Tennesser Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M.  HUMPTON. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


The Cure of Disease without Drugs. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous prostration, Female 
troubles,—Chronic cases generally—cured without pain 
or drugs. 

WM. H. HICKOK, M.D., D.O. 
0. O. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m. 
Other hours by appointment. 


554 North iith Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
OstgoraTHIC PHYSICIAN, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m Consulta- 
tion and examination | tree. 


Advertisements of “ Wanted, ” «For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 
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Carpets 
Rugs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
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economy in price. 
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1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
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Rare Values in Blankets. 

Our new lines for autumn are now 
complete ; and there is not a Blanket 
in this vast stock except the new 


goods we have had made for the 
coming season’s selling. 

This department has been head- 
quarters for good Blankets for many 
years; and our steadily-increasing 
trade, both wholesale and retail, en- 
ables us to offer each season even 
better values than before. 

This year is no exception ; and the 
few items named are merely sugges- 
tive of dozens of others which are 
here in unquestionable qualities at 
under-market prices : 


White Woolen Blankets 
72 by 84 inches, finished with cream 
silk binding ; handsome border color- 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXXVIII. 

THe gospel which Christ preached was not an 
attempt to invent new doctrines or discover new. truths, 
The great aim of his teaching was to uncover truth 
and invest it with reality. 


WILLIAM EpWARD TURNER. 


From ‘‘A Study of the Quaker Ideal.’’ 


PETITION. 


Ou ! lead us, Father, as we go 
Adown life's slippery way ; 

Let darkness flee before thy light, 
And night merge into day. 

Oh ! may the blind be made to see, 
The callous heart to feel 

The warmth of thy redeeming love, 
And to its power yield. 

We ask a closer walk with Thee, 
Forever near thy side ; 

No poignant sorrow we could feel, 
No harm could e’er betide. 

By faith we place our hands in thine, 
And ask that thou wilt lead, 

Knowing thy love will measure out 
To each his proper need. 

—T, A. Way. 


ADDRESS AT ASBURY PARK. 


At the opening of the Religious Section of the General Conference, 
Asbury Park, N. J., Ninth month 5, 1902, by Howard M. Jenkins. 


IF we say and believe that Religion—conscious aspira- 
tion and endeavor to be in accord with God—is the 
foundation stone of human duty, then this company 
may appropriately ask, ‘‘ How and how much does the 
Society of Friends answer the demands of Religion ?’’ 
It is to this question that I propose briefly to address 
myself. 

The Society of Friends holds, to a degree which 
probably no other religious body does, that the call— 
the demand, if you choose— which God makes upon 
us he will and does communicate to us. Not vaguely, 
but plainly. Not indirectly, but directly. 

Whether we conceive of Him as a Being vastly 
remote, and wholly separate from us, or as Source of 
Life and Light, “in whom we live and move and have 
our being,” either way we cannot avoid the conviction 
that his claim upon us, creating our duty to him, will 
be so made known to us that we cannot mistake it. 
This is the fundamental view of the Friends. This 
thought, vividly conceived and earnestly held by them, 
is the reason why such a body of people came into ex- 
istence, why it drew out of and away from the larger 
bodies in which the Friends had previously been, 
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This principle, this Truth, as we esteem it, was not 
altogether new to the world when George Fox began 
to proclaim and emphasize it in England about 1650. 
Many men and women, including some famed and re- 
membered in the annals of personal piety, and even of 
clerical authority, had avowed it earlier, had admitted 
and declared that the message of God to the human 
soul was inward, not outward, and that he who would 
hear it must turn within. Nevertheless, those who 
embraced this view usually held it as a “cult” within 
the existing churches or as an individual conviction 
which compelled them to withdraw from the general 
activities of life into pious contemplation. It was left 
for the Friends to assert it as a real and potent princi- 
ple, adequate not merely for individual comfort but as 
the bond of belief which would unite and animate a 
company of religious people living in contact with the 
world. 

If we should be asked at this point, What has been 


' the experience of the Friends as to the essential doc- 


trine around which they thus gathered ? we should an- 
swer with confidence that whatever shortcomings they 
have shown, whatever failures they have made, their 
principle of the Divine .Indwelling stands secure. It 
has come to be the thought of many. Those who 
scoffed at it have adopted it. Whether as the fruit of 
experience or as the result of revelation, nothing has 
impaired, but everything has tended to increase, the 
dependence of the religious world upon the faith that 
our Heavenly Father will and does directly address 
and instruct his children. The appreciation which 
men have gained of the infinite contrast between Good 
and Bad, and of the evolution of Righteousness out 
of Evil, has accompanied their increase of reliance 
upon the manifestations of God rather than upon the 
dicta of human authority concerning him. The ex- 
periential knowledge which we ourselves have. had, 
and that which those preceding us had and testified to, 
is all to the one essential purport. When we turn to 
the Scriptures we find them testifying of the Divine 
visitation to man. They provide messages for us in 
so far as we can freshly perceive and livingly appro- 
priate the message recorded there as having been given 
to others—in the language of the Friends, as these 
“‘ meet the witness for Truth” within ourselves. 

For, indeed, revelation, however it may come, 
must reveal to ws or it avails us nothing. Whether we 
hear a Divine voice speaking inwardly to our own con- 
sciousness, whether we recognize in the spoken words 
of another the truth which our highest nature craves 
and approves, whether we read from the printed page 
the account which revives and supports our own deep- 
est faith, it is still the same,—there is something im- 
parted to us, something revealed to us. Convince- 
ment, conversion, must be individual and personal or 
it is nothing real. 
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We may thus conclude,—nay, we must conclude,— 
that the Society of Friends was established upon a 
sure foundation. If this be so, if the truth which it 
adopted so definitely and has held so earnestly, is fun- 
damental in religion, whom or what need it fear ? 

Yet it is true that at the end of two centuries and 
a half, during which time they have always been a 
small body, the Friends find themselves still a small 
body, and still, as they were in the beginning, sharply 
distinguished in many ways from the mass of other 
and larger churches. Why is this? Why has not 
the vital truth which George Fox preached, and his 
followers gathered unto, assembled a greater com- 
pany ? 

Seeking an answer to this, we shall find several 
answers, all of them pertinent, none of them, I think, 
impeachable. 

First, the doctrine of inward convincement implies 
and demands a consistent outward life. Paul long 
ago admonished the Christians of Galatia on this 
point. “If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us 
also walk.” It was, and always has been, a hard 
saying. For the fruits of the Spirit, as Paul in the 
same letter declares, are things which demand—in the 
old language of the Friends—the subjection of the 
natural will. Man by nature is an animal; he rises 
by subduing and controlling himself. When he 
shows “the fruits of the Spirit’’ he manifests, the 
Apostle says, “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control.’’ 
And who is equal to these things? A Society which 
held, as the Friends from the beginning have done, that 
this list of virtuesavas incumbent upon them who profess 
the Christian conviction, could not expect to gather 
converts wholesale. The world’s pleasures are seduc- 
tive. To indulge is easy; to practice restraint is 
hard. 

Second, the view which the Friends have taken as 
to a right manner of worship has been scarcely more 
generally acceptable to the mass of people than the 
Pauline list of spiritual fruits. The Friends have 
conceived that worship is not a ceremony, but that it 
is a communion. They assemble, not to listen to 
music and singing, but to hearken for the Divine 
voice. How shall they hear it, without an inward ear 
attentive? The Master, they recall, as he sat by the 
well of Jacob—‘wearied with his journey,” and 
athirst—said to the Samaritan woman, “The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for such 
doth the Father seek to be his worshippers. God is 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit and in truth.’’ These are pregnant words— 
words not alone for the Samaritan woman, but for us, 
and for all. The worship in spirit and in truth which 
the Master declared as the Father’s will surely could 
not be outward and ceremonial; it must be inward 
and spiritual. Not a thing done by priest and choir, 
but a condition experienced by every soul assembled. 
Such is the Friends’ conviction. Whether the way 
be popular and easy, or the reverse, they must be 
true to their first principles. They have been unable, 
and will always be unable, to make form and ritual, 
pre-arrangement and ceremony, consist with it. Only 


as a church of the Spirit have they reason for being, 
or the slightest likelihood of long continuing to be. 
When they adopt a ritual worship entirely or partly 
they remove their structure from its foundation, and 
its fall is sure. 

Lastly, on the point of numbers, it is true that the 
Friends have had an influence on the world, an influ- 
ence far larger in the two great English-speaking 
countries where they have existed than their mere 
numerical strength would suggest; it is true, too, that 
they have sympathizers and well-wishers not a few in 
other religious bodies ; it is true that many who have 
chosen to leave them, by one path or another, on one 
occasion or another, preserve a regard for, and reflect 
the influence of, their Quaker origin; it is true, 
finally, that the Society, if smaH, has shown remark- 
able tenacity of life during its existence of two hun- 
dred and fifty years. These considerations tend—do 
they not ?—to the conclusion that the forces which 
have animated it were real and permanent, not illusory 
or temporary. 

On the challenge on the point of numbers, this 
may be sufficient. There is, however, a word more. 
We are living, as all perceive, in a day of storm and 
stress for the simple virtues of practical religion. 
Paul's list of spiritual fruits is lightly esteemed, if not 
altogether condemned. The forces of materialism 
threaten us on every side. The influences of luxury 
are at work all about us. The world and the flesh 
sufficiently represent the Spirit of Evil, even if he be 
absent. It is a day in which sincere people, of what- 
ever church, may well turn anxiously and prayerfully 
for help from the Great Helper. 

It is in such a time we have gathered. Problems 
and difficulties of the past, if they seemed to be 
solved and surmounted, present themselves in new 
forms. There is no rest for him who would be saved, 
or for them who would do the Master’s work of 
saving. As Friends we do not suffer the persecutions 
of the Seventeenth Century, but we are beset in other 
ways. We must strive to walk in the light. The 
confidence suffices that they who stand faithfully for 
divine things will be made strong to serve the divine 
purpose. 


No true religion can exist without personal holi- 
ness. It is not enough to trust in the perfect right- 
eousness of Christ. Faith without works is a corpse. 
The world will buy or burn it. God will never 
inquire what has become of it in the day of judgment, 
but He will “ render unto every man according to his 
deeds.” —[Henry van Dyke. ] 

>€ 

Man’s unity with God has this consummate flower— 
that the Eternal Fact responds to our persistent hope 
and our abiding faith. It may be more and better 
than we ever yet have dreamed ; it cannot possibly be 
less.—[John W. Chadwick. ] 

d>€ 

Do what thou hast in hand with perfect and 
simple dignity, and feeling of affection and freedom 
and justice, and to give thyself relief from all other 
thoughts.—[ Marcus Aurelius. ] 
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THE MINISTRY:.' 
BY ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


THE new-born babe is come into the world for growth. 
He is only a human germ, just vitalized, shall we say, 
for the long process of development that is to bring 
him to his appointed place “a little lower than the 
angels, crowned with glory and honor.”’ For the 
first step in this long career, he is wholly ready—he 
opens his mouth for mother’s milk, and the machinery 
for independent growth begins its revolutions. Hun- 
ger, insatiable hunger is in all the fibres of this three- 
fold germ; with “ no language but a cry ” for many a 
long month, physical hunger is satisfied by the divin- 
ing-gift of mother’s love; when lo! the miracle is 
wrought before our eyes, fresh miracle in every last 
new-born, that a soul is waking upto hunger. Di- 
vining mother-love is quick again, and catches the first 
gleam of the soul’s dawning day in that look of recog- 
nition which is prophecy of its hunger, and of its im- 
measurable capacity for growth. Here, is in very 
truth the “ heir of all the ages’”’ coming into his in- 
heritance! All the past that was allied with the In- 
finite is for him. The scholars have been investiga- 
tors for him; the prophets have prophesied for him ; 
the martyrs have died for him; the victors have at- 
tained for him. The problem of earthly life is to 
place him in such relations to the past that scholarship, 
prophecy, martyrdom, victory, shall minister to the 
growth of the hungering soul. By a kind of spiritual 
alchemy all the gifts from the past, go to make in 
recombination this new man, dowered as none of his 
fellows are. Food and clothing and exercise are 
matters of the physical life. The schools are organ- 
ized to train the intellect. The nurture of the soul’s 
life is the concern of the church. The Church is a 
garden of souls. 

The Great Gardener holds himself veiled from the 
full sight of men; or rather, the Infinite Greatness 
cannot be all apprehended by men. But so close to 
humanity is this veiled Presence, that few souls are 
left without witness of him, or untaught of him ; each 
reporting that message which has been clearest sound- 
ing to himself, and establishing himself as under-gar- 
dener to such as find in his message the tillage their 
souls are waiting for. Like the Infinite Gardener, the 
garden is without bounds. True, there are garden- 
plots built about with high walls for the close-commu- 
nion of those within—those who believe they have 
received the whole message of the Lord, and that 
they must separate themselves from such as have not 
heard the same word of the Lord as themselves. 
True, this ‘‘ whole message of the Lord” is not the 
same to all hearers ; and it has armed one high-walled 
plot against another, and the battering rams of human 
warfare have been plied in defense of the Divine Word, 
till the garden-plots have been laid waste and the 
beautiful garden despoiled. But the Great Gardener 
has infinite patience to match his far-seeing ; and he 
waits the growth of men, and that maturity and uplift 
of soul that can credit the honest hearing of other 
ears, and can rejoice in every word of the Lord sound- 
ing with power in other souls. 





‘ Paper read at Friends’ General Conference, Asbury Park, Ninth 
month 5, 1go2. 
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We cannot forget that the place we hold in the 
Garden of the Lord is at the cost of martyrdom. To 
George Fox and his contemporaries, the “‘ word of the 
Lord” was a call away from the intricate machinery 
of the Church which interposed mediators between the 
soul of man and his Heavenly Father, to the simpler 
relation of child and parent. George Fox and his 
contemporaries promulgated anew the teaching of 
Jesus, ‘‘ The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth ; for such doth the Father seek to be his wor- 
shippers.’’ Hearing anew this call in their souls to 
spiritual worship as most satisfying to the Father, they 
could not longer take the way of the Church. To the 
Church, they were back-sliders, heretics, dangerous, 
not fit to be among men, stiff-necked and perverse— 
the prison and dungeon their dessert. That we are 
here to-day, with freedom to consider the themes that 
are nearest to the souls of men, we owe to George 
Fox and his contemporaries, who accepted the word 
of the Lord as it came to them, and proclaimed the 
message, and paid the price of martyrdom. In the 
enforced retirement of the prisons George Fox formu- 
lated a plan for the orderly procedure of the people 
accepting his message. This plan, impregnated with 
his belief in the indwelling God, concerned itself chiefly 
with conduct individual and collective, every detail of 
which was brought to the test of his conception of 
spiritual religion. 

Are we not in the position of the servants in 
Christ’s parable, to whom the nobleman, traveling 
afar, committed for use and increase his ten pounds 
and five pounds and one pound? What acoount can 
we render of our stewardship? Have we accepted 
our gift from the past, as did the timorous man in the 
parable, wrapping it closely ina napkin asa thing 
complete in itself to be returned intact to the exacting 
Ruler when he should bring forth harvest upon har- 
vest, reproducing itself over and over, modified from 
generation to generation by new conditions of growth, 
ever perfecting itself, ever more completely satisfying 
the hunger it is to feed, ever storing up increase 
toward the inexhaustible future ? 

The deliberations of this conference from day~to 
day, are in some measure the answer to this inquiry. 

A note of discouragement not infrequently meets 
our ears concerning the public ministry in our Society 
—that fewer members are sharing in the ministry— 
that the younger membership with increased oppor- 
tunities for College-training are disappointing the 
hopes of the elders at this point. The message con- 
cerning the ministry that George Fox gave to the 
world was this—that God is the teacher of his people ; 
that whether few or many gather themselves together 
for worship, there is he in the midst to speak to their 
inmost needs. What a liberation was this from the 
requirements of the Church! The outward temple 
built by men’s hands and consecrated by them, not a 
necessity ! The surpliced Choir not a necessity! The 
University-bred man to speak to the religious needs 
of men, not a necessity! It might be literally the 
“upper chamber”’ as in Christ’s day, in which two or 
three should come together so responsive to the 
Holy Spirit, as to make it a mount of Transfiguration. 
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we get of God is measured by our capacity to 


This is the ideal of our religious meetings. 


great privilege of our inheritance, that we may give 
as well as receive, silently or by the spoken word, 
from our own accessions of spiritual life; that our 
meetings are not dependent upon numbers; that 
small meetings are not of necessity impoverished 
meetings. ‘The sweet dews of quietness” have an 
acknowledged place in our religious meetings. How 
life-restoring, and life-giving is an hour of ‘‘ the sweet 
dews of quietness” to the soul wearied with the 
weights of life. No architecture of men’s hands, nor 
music of men’s composing, nor words of men’s 
speech can satisfy, when the need is for “the sweet 
dews of quietness.” 


But it must not be forgotten that this is only one 
phase of spiritual ministry—this ministry of quietness. 
Do we not all know of times of spiritual lethargy 
when a trumpet-call is needed to wake the sleeper ; 
or seasons of disheartenment when cheer and uplift 
may be given in the fitly spoken word? Then, there 
are the beloved young people with life all before them 
—they are not wearied, worn, and spent, let us hope. 
They are all alive with great hopes, and worthy 
purposes, and enthusiastic endeavors, craving in every 
fiber of their natures for more light, and sympathetic 
counsel, and wise direction. ‘‘ The sweet dews of 
quietness”” may have a blessed ministry to them in 
calming their souls for the voice speaking within, and 
to make them receptive for the spoken word they are 
craving—beyond this, alas! quietness may become a 
paralyzing influence upon them. It would seem that 


there must always be a response to this silent appeal 
of the young—why is there not? Why are there 
meetings, such as that in which my own youth was 
passed, in which the spoken word is never heard, 
except from the occasional visiting minister in the 
monthly meeting ; or at long intervals in the appointed 


meeting of a Friend from some distant yearly 
meeting? Young Friends are in danger of spiritual 
starvation, when the human need of human ministry 
is not met !—why is the need not always met ? 


Is it possible that the thought has grown up 
among us, of a supernatural call to the ministry—that 
the Heavenly Father looking over his vineyard, 
chooses here and there one whom he foreordains and 
anoints to the sacred service of being his mouth-piece, 
whom he calls empty to the religious assembly, that 
he may literally speak through them of things con- 
cerning time and eternity ? One must wait long before 
assuring himself that he has been thus chosen to 
speak as the mouth-piece of the Lord; and then, 
alas! the opportunity for the spoken word is per- 
haps gone by! If this be the basis of our ministry— 
if the anointing of the Holy Spirit is a gift “as much 
beyond our control as the rain from heaven,’’ then 
this service is not within the scope of our responsi- 
bility. 

There is another point of view, to which I invite 
your thought. Happy are we, if we come to believe, 
and in some measure realize what the Apostle Paul 
declared, “‘ that in God we live and move and have our 
being ’’—that the universe is all alive with God,—that 
Jiterally he gives himself for the asking. How much 


receive ; and it is a blessed reality, that what we get 
to-day makes our capacity greater for to-morrow’s 
inflowing of the Holy Spirit; and this year’s growth 
is assurance of greater increase in the coming year. 
Consciousness of God—may not this be a preparation 
of spirit for the ministry ? For this experience which 
is a rock for the feet to stand upon; and gives sight 
where there was blindness before ; and strength where 
there was weakness; and hope for despair; and 
courage for misgiving ; and uplift to the very heights 
of being,—this experience fills the soul to overflowing. 
Do we freely receive of God, then must we not freely 
give? Where there is such consciousness of God a 
voice will sometimes sound in the soul, ‘‘ Woe is me, 
if I speak not the gracious word that I have heard ; 
if I share not with the brethren, with the younger 
fellow-workers, the vision that has opened to my 
inward eye, of what it is to be true, and pure and 
steadfast.”” What father and mother of us all, but 
thrills with joy at the first attempt of our little one to 
be of service! If we are made in the image of God, 
then may we believe that Divine Parenthood thrills 
with divine joy at every impulse of humanity to 
minister to others of the things that make for peace 
and gladness; and that this divine joy is his holy 
anointing for ministry of the spoken word. 

Is there any place for the written word in such 
ministry? I know the claim that only the spoken 
word can be like the manna that was freshly gathered 
each morning. But is the manna really a symbol of 
spiritual nourishment? The manna was for a day, 
and perished. Spiritual truth, perennial greenness and 
freshness, is unfailing in its power to minister to some 
hungering soul. The vision of heavenly things is not 
limited to appointed times and places. ‘ The Spirit 
breatheth where it listeth.” The soul of waiting, up- 
ward-looking attitude, may have glimpses of spiritual 
things at other seasons than those appointed for religi- 
ous meetings, spiritual nourishment that may be gar- 
nered up as the harvest of wheat is, to be dispensed 
some day for the satisfying of sorest spiritual need. 
Then, too, it comes to pass that there are those who 
see with the spiritual eye that which they would gladly 
share with their fellows ; but, in the distribution of 
gifts, it has fallen to them not to have the gift of ready 
speech—they have only faltering or silent tongues ; 
while, in the secret places made holy by communion 
with the Most High, the pen longs to be the mouth- 
piece of their message. May it be that the same spirit- 
ual preparation is required for the spoken and for the 
written word ; that both are subject to the test which 
Jesus gave for the growing trees—their fruit ; and that 
the elders of the meetings are competent to judge alike 
over the spoken and the written word, whether it be 
in harmony with the Holy Spirit, and for the uplift 
and sustenance of the congregation ? 

One other inquiry—may there be a vicarious ele- 
ment in spiritual ministry? And at this point I am 
thinking very specially of the small, isolated meetings 
throughout the country, in whose membership there 
may chance to be not one who feels himself called to 
give with tongue or pen the word that might cement 
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their little company into closer religious fellowship, 
and send the individual away with renewed strength 
and higher aspirations. Shall the young people of the 
habitually silent meeting be left untaught of the deep 
significance of the silence and its spiritual power ; 
shall they be left without the human aid that opensthe 
way for the Divine inflowing ; shall they go away hun- 
gering as they came, unsatisfied by what may meet the 
need of the elder folk, only enduring, until the flight 
of years shall bring them the opportunity for spiritual 
nourishing at other hands? How many words the 
Psalmists left that in the retirement of the religious 
meeting would go straight to the need of young peo- 
ple, and thus vitalize the silence! Can the ministry of 
Jesus be too often brought before them, thus making 
his life a vicarious offering for them? Nor need the 
message, I would say, be chosen always from the far 
past, for the Lord beareth witness of himself even to- 
day ; and a seed-thought from some anointed soul of 
the present, dropped in the silence made sacred by its 
association with religious worship, may sink into some 
young heart, to bring forth, in due season, a thousand 
fold. 

This occasion is a Conference—an opportunity for 
comparison of points of view, and to contribute such 
suggestions as may seem to give promise of helpfulness. 

The times in which George Fox lived brought 
people together under the deepest spiritual exercise. 
They were struggling for religious liberty ; they were 
living over again the persecutions of primitive Christi- 
anity. Their lips were touched with coals from the 
altar of the Lord. We have entered into the peacea- 
ble fruits of their righteousness. Are we to receive 
their great gift from out the circumstances of three 
centuries ago, and in our reverence wrap it in a nap- 
kin like the one pound of the parable; or, like the 
ten pounds, is this incalculable gift to be put to high- 
est uses as leaven that shall permeate humanity, to 
make men realize their brotherhood, and the Father- 
hood of God ? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 


Is it not an innate, natural desire for something higher 
than we realize in our usual daily routine—a desire 
that leads to inspection of self, to earnest wishes for 
immortality, and to enjoy eternal life with our present 
earthly friends and relatives, and those who have been 
called ? 

We sooner or later realize that we are each an 
individual part of God’s universe, and that each must 
fulfill his allotted course. The father is not injured 
by the wrong doings of the unrighteous son, nor the 
righteous son by the wrong doings of the unrighteous 
father. 

As each of us is really “ Twin brother or twin 
sister of one mortal birth, one springing from Heaven 
and one from earth,’’ we have a close relation to God 
in heaven, as well as the earthly ties which hold us 
here, the latter evinced by our bodily senses, the for- 
mer by that innate desire, silently but surely working 
within us. 
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Our ideal, in our course here, is to fulfill earthly 
duties, and to commence eternal life. 

God is real, because he produces real results. 

Though too many regard his spiritual kingdom 
as mystical, all well know their earthly bodies are ere 
long worn out, and that the soul, which in its earthly 
body is the individual, must also have some destina- 
tion. 

Our ideas comes to us by intuition, especially 
when in solitude and silence. If we earnestly strive 
to open our souls to the greeting of God, such com- 
munion is as real as any human intercourse or com- 
munion can be. 

The desire and willing obedience to know Him 
must be felt in verity, and by such communion, a 
peaceful comfort is realized, not expressible in lan- 
guage, but which will make new men and women of us, 
and the consequences, by better, more careful conduct, 
influenced by our regenerated nature, are manifest to 
our fellows and the world. 

Hence, the supernatural is not mystical, because 
God is real, and shows us reality when we truly and 
willingly obey and follow his intuitions. When we 
willingly open our souls to him, we are on the high 
and right road. 

The world of our consciousness is one of many 
such worlds in God's universe with which we are 
spiritually linked, and though to our infinite know- 
ledge we seem not related, God handles us as an 
entirety, and we know not whither we go nor his 
purpose. Therefore, we have business with God 
while we desire and seek eternal life. 

Our business is to strive with earnest heartiness to 
so open our souls that God may find cleanliness and 
a cordial welcome. His presence will be known not 
in fear and trembling, but in cordial good cheer and 
inspiring impulse, as a loving, cordial counsellor, with 
whom we can commune in trustful faith. Fear and 
trembling is not our Father’s wish. If we seek him 
in heartfelt reverence and desire, he will so impress 
the communion, that our deficiencies will be made 
plain to us, and a resolve made for improvement in 
ourselves to please Him. 

We can, in grateful cheerfulness, greet Him as we 
would our earthly parents, and in confidence make 
plain our present needs. No one will regret so 
hearty an action. 

Life is given us to use discreetly and to fulfill His 
purpose. The nearer we can keep to nature and to 
Him, the more sure are we to comprehend and do 
His will. 

Our Master, Jesus Christ, taught and practically 
set us an example of faith and trust in his and our 
Spiritual Father, which humanity has too long failed 
to comprehend and follow. Peter’s intuition, ‘‘ Thou 
art the Son of the Living God,”’ and Jesus’s answer, 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed jt unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven. Upon this Rock I 
will build my Church.” No high temple of stone or 
wood, but of devout and earnest humanity, who 
reverently adore and wait in silence for like intuitions. 

Our business is always first with God in hourly 


and daily life. Cheerily our desires, our duties, our 
( Coucluded on page 599.) 
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THE SOCIETY’S GREATEST NEED. 


THE searching question, What is the greatest need of the 
Society of Friends? was asked in the closing session of the 
Conference at Asbury Park, and was replied to briefly by sev- 
eral speakers, all of whom made helpful and valuable answers. 
One said Persecution, such as the early Friends suffered, would 
serve to arouse and strengthen us. Another spoke of greater 
Conservatism, another of more Faithfulness, another of a more 
effective and more vitalized Eldership. 

These and the other answers were felt to be good by those 
who heard them, but certainly the subject is not exhausted. 
Many, no doubt, would like to say a word upon it. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to print in the INTELLIGENCER, during the 
next few weeks, further answers, if they shall be sent us. 

The question is: What is the Greatest Need of the Soci- 
ety of Friends? We invite replies. They must be brief. 
They should in no case exceed five hundred words. They 
will be, we hope, to the point. 


THE MEETINGS AT ASBURY PARK. 
THE series of biennial meetings which have come to 
be known as the General Conference, have become, 
without question, a very important feature in the life 
of our Society. Their relation to it has been one of 
increasing significance, since the gathering at Fall 
Creek, Indiana, in 1892, opened the way to larger 
and more comprehensive meetings of 
Friends. 

The Conference at Asbury Park is felt by all who 
attended to have been one of the most impressive and 
serviceable of those yet held. In size it was scarcely 
less than the Conference at Swarthmore, in 1896, 
and in some respects it probably surpassed that. 
Without, however, comparing one with another, for 
each Conference has had its value at the time, and 
each in its measure has been owned as successful and 
satisfactory, we may speak of that just held as having 
been carefully planned and well organized. Experi- 
ence in the holding of these meetings has done much 
to make them move smoothly and effectively. This 
Conference, alsq, had an even and well sustained 
force. The proceedings from opening to close were 
marked by strength. It was felt at the close that all 


of the several departments had been well and helpfully 
represented. 


interested 


It must not be forgotten, in considering these 
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easleainais that shey are definitely mee intentionally 
devoted to a considerable range of subjects. Under- 
lying all is the religious feeling and purpose, but from 
that as a basis there arise the several activities of the 
Society—the First-day school organization, the Phil- 
anthropic labor, and the Educational interests. All 
these are of high importance. It is desirable to 
represent them in the Conference intelligently and 
forcibly. This, we think, was accomplished at Asbury 
Park. The papers, the addresses, and the teaching 
were all of high quality ; those who presented them 
did so from knowledge and experience. It can 
hardly be doubted that the result of the work done 
will be helpful and valuable. 

The bringing together of so many Friends, mem- 
bers of the different yearly meetings, serves in large 
measure to unite the Society. Intercourse among 
Friends socially tends to this, of course, but the 
effective presentation of thought and feeling on the 
principal subjects of concern amongst us is a still 
more potent influence. No one will doubt that our 
religious body,.as the result of those general meetings 


in the past twelve years, has become more unified and 
single-minded. 

Above all these meetings, for old and young, are 
seasons of awakening and uplift. Those who attend 
are strengthened and encouraged. Few, we are sure, 
go away from them without an increased conviction of 
the value of the principles held by Friends, and 
above this, a deepened impression of their duties to 
God and to their fellow men. 


THE questions discussed by the National Prison Association 
in Philadelphia, this week, were similar to those that occupied 
one session of the Friends’ Conference. Among destructive 
forms of punishment were named short rations, dark cells, 
withdrawal of privileges, and solitary cenfinement, because 
these destroy what is best in the man. One speaker preferred 
whipping as a punishment for refractory prisoners to any of 
these, on the ground that it does not injure the man physi- 
cally. Another speaker made a plea for the ex-convict, who 
is not a habitual law breaker, and who often needs nothing 
but an opportunity for a fresh start to become a useful citizen. 


THE coal strike has filled such a prominent place in the 
public mind that lesser labor disturbances have received little 
comment. It should not be overlooked that a long and disas- 
trous teamsters’ strike in Chicago has been ended by arbitra- 
tion, and that a similar difficulty among the street car men 
of Richmond, Va., has been averted by the same means. 


FROM all parts of Maine come reports to the effect that the 
law passed by the Legislature of 1901, intended to protect the 
wild birds of the State, other than game birds, from slaughter, 
has resulted in saving a great many of the most desirable 
birds of Maine. It has been noticed that little birds have 
increased rapidly during the past two summer seasons, and 
the law is undoubtedly responsible for it. 





BIRTHS. 
BANCROFT.—At Sdndy Spring, Montgomery county, 


Md., on Ninth month 11, to Milton and Margaret C. Ban- 
croft, a son, who is named Thomas Moore Bancroft. 


DEATHS. 


BITNER.—At her birthplace, in Humberttone township, 
Welland county, Ontario, Eighth month 22, 1902, Amy Bit- 
ner, in the 83d year of her age. 

She was the widow of George Bitner and the daughter of 
William Pound, and was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends. She was of a calm, devout nature, possessed of a 
bright mind, always industrious and prosperous, and ever 
kind. She was in attendance at the Pound family reunion on 
Eighth month 15 at the old homestead—an account of which 
appeared in the INTELLIGENCER of Ninth month 6—and there 
she faded day by day. Leaving all care (and her one child 
and eleven grandchildren) she quietly slept into eternity, three 
sisters being at her bedside and her brother Samuel, whose 
wife, by prayer, commended the passing soul to the God of 
love. A short service was held at the old home on Eighth 
month 23, the interment being made at Arkona, on the 24th 
ultimo. x F. 


KINNARD.—After a long illness, on Ninth month 8, 
1902, Lyman Kinnard, aged 15 years, only son of William 
R. and Mary S. Kinnard ; a member of Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Interment at Fall Creek, where his 
great grandfather, Jonathan Thomas, was buried in the lot 
deeded to Friends for that purpose, and where so many of his 
descendants and friends are resting. 


HENRY HAVILAND. 


New York Monthly Meeting and the meeting in Brooklyn 
have sustained a great loss in the death of Henry Haviland, 
who died at his home in the latter city on the 3d of Ninth 
month. He had long taken an active interest in the business 
of the Society and was constant in his attendance at meetings, 
and served as elder and on most of the important committees 
for many years. 

Whilst he was interested in the activities of the Society as 
developed in later years, and was in sympathy with many of 
them, yet he was at all times deeply concerned that the 
religious side of the society's work should be kept always in 
mind, and was a firm believer in the doctrine that all efforts in 
the way of reforming the world must, to be effective, rest 
upon individual attention to manifested duty. 

The social side of his nature was strongly developed. A 
striking illustration of this trait of his character was exhibited 
in the warm greeting of welcome that he always gave to 
strangers attending meeting. Many a young Friend, coming 
perhaps from a country home to live in the city, and coming 
to our meeting not knowing anyone there, will recall 
with pleasure how his feeling of loneliness was dispelled by 
the kindly welcome of our friend. 

He was a great lover of nature, and spent many hours 
amongst the beautiful trees and flowers in the park near his 
home. ‘ E. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IN MEMORIAM : THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


eA homas Williams died Sixth month 26, 1902, in his 76th 
year. 

When the news came at the close of the last day of school 
that the President of the Board of Directors could not live out 
the day, the hearts of directors, teachers, and pupils were sad- 
dened. A brief interval of time, and the message came an- 
nouncing the death of Cheltenham’s beloved director and edu- 
cational leader. A thoughtful gloom overspread the souls of 
those who knew and appreciated him. The cause of educa- 
tion had lost not only a great leader, but every worker in the 
schools, every lover of the best interests of youth, had lost a 
friend. 

Thomas Williams was a man who spent much time and 
energy to improve the moral and intellectual condition of the 
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schools. Whenever he spoke his lofty thoughts, exalted ideas, 
and earnest words made a lasting impression. The pupils 
respected and loved him, the teachers revered and honored 
him. His visits to the schools were looked forward to with 
glad expectation. His presence always gave to teachers and 
pupils alike new and increased inspiration toward higher and 
purer ideals in life. Whenever he saw an earnest effort put 
forth he was ready to add his approval by word or deed. 

To be in his presence, to enjoy his conversation, to listen 
to his earnest words, were among the greatest privileges of my 
life. Each pupil, each teacher, for whose interests he labored 
so long and faithfully, and who received from him inspiration 
and love for earnest labor, will ever unite with others who 
knew and loved him in revering the name of Thomas Williams. 

Wy FZ. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 
( Concluded from page 597.) 
pleasures are all enjoyed with the conscious, joyous 
approval felt from his intuition. 

He wishes us to enjoy life, not abuse it, which 
many do by following traditional custom and injurious 
thoughts and beliefs which tend to neglect of the 
intuition of conscience, and this being long continued, 
leads to pharisaism, which our loved Master so 
severely anathematized. 

We may strive to believe that the world of sensa- 
tions and scientific laws and objects may be all, but 
the inward monitor, the intuition, whispers, “ Be still, 
and know that I am God.” 

The total expression of human experience urges 
us beyond the narrow limits of sectarian or theologi- 
cal schools into the broad school of nature and of 
nature’s God. 

When we try to bring this question of religion 
home and under human reasoning, we are met by the 
contradictions within and without us, the struggle of 
our earthly and spiritual natures, and the multitude of 
conflicting facts of the world around us. Solitude 
and close communion with this higher power, which 
willingly impresses us with a calm ‘serenity, and 
peacefully consoles our troubled spirits, and sweetens 
the interview with impulsive drawing, which makes 
us desire more and frequently, makes such a contrast 
with human preaching and communion that we can- 
not wonder that there is much dissatisfaction with 
human methods. 

God, whose name represents the power which 
conducts the universe, exerts his crucial influence on 
each of us, and as we yield to that influence, we 
experience feelings inexpressible in ordinary language, 
but likely to impel the recipient to endeavor to seek 
human companionship and share the gladdening ex- 
perience with others. 

The influence of this intuition becomes manifest in 
the daily actions of the recipient for good and better 
life, and with him the immortal life begins. 

His ideal makes reality of what was mystery 
before, and he is enabled to see that same benificent 
power in all of his surroundings, and feel it at all 
times within himself as a friendly counsellor, unseen 
by mortal eyes, unheard by mortal ears, yet to him 
as real as his own thoughts. 

“He that gives us an outward luminary for our 
bodies hath given us an inward one for our minds to 
act by.”’ GrorGceE A. NEWBOLD. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


THE weather on Third day, the oth instant, was wet 
throughout, heavy showers falling at intervals, but 
there was a good attendance at all the sessions not- 
withstanding. Some changes were made in the pro- 
gram, because one of the papers prepared for the 
morning session had not yet arrived. 

During the first hour Dr. Hubbell gave a talk in 
the auditorium in continuation of his First-day school 
work, on “ The Preparation of the Teacher,’’ in which 
he urged the importance of studying children and 
watching the development of character. 

Dr. Emerson E. White, of Columbus, Ohio, an 
educator of national reputation, then gave a scholarly 
address on “ Character Training in the Schools.’ At 
its conclusion O. Edward Janney, who presided, em- 
phasized a thought expressed the previous day by 
Dean Bond, that Friends’ schools have no use for be- 
ing unless they teach morality. Jesse H. Holmes 
gave some thoughts concerning the use of Bible sto- 
ries for ethical teaching. Martha Schofield expressed 
gratitude for the help given her by Dr. White in a 
talk given thirty-three years ago. Good thoughts 
were dropped by several other Friends. 

At 2.30 p. m. John William Graham gave an ad- 
dress on “ Ruskin and Quakerism,” quoting many 
passages from the works of the great writer confirming 
Friends’ views. 

The regular session at 3.30 was devoted to philan- 
thropic work, John William Hutchinson being the 
chairman. Charlton T. Lewis, president of the Prison 
Association of New York, delivered an address on 
“The Relation of Society to Crime and Criminals,” 
which commanded the closest attention. At its close 
there was animated discussion, and several questions 
were asked concerning the working of juvenile courts, 
the indeterminate sentence, and probation officers. 

Emerson E. White said: ‘‘ I am very glad that the 
Society of Friends in all these years has been foremost 
in the kindlier treatment of criminals, and also in 
reform work in that direction.” 

At 7 o'clock in the evening about seventy-five pu- 
pils and teachers of the Friends’ Central School came 
through the pouring rain and spent a pleasant hour in 
the rear room indulging in reminiscences of the past. 
J. Eugene Baker, principal of the boys’ department, 
acted as chairman. 

At 8 o'clock there was a good audience in the 
main room to listen to the lecture on William Penn by 
Professor Gcorge H. Knight, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. It is gratifying to be assured that students of 
history who are not Friends appreciate the character 
of Pennsylvania's founder, and recognize the real 
success of his “ holy experiment.”’ 

FOURTH-DAY, IOTH. 

The air this morning was clear and cool after the 
storm. At 6 o'clock about two hundred young peo- 
ple gathered in the pavilion on the beach and dis- 
cussed, by the light of the rising sun, ways of improv- 
ing Young Friends’ Associations. 

In the auditorium at 9 o'clock the presentation of 
philanthropic work was continued. Anna M. Jackson, 
of New York, presided, and introduced Anna J. 
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Cooper, principal of the High School (colored), of 
Washington, D. C., who gave afi address on the ‘ Col- 
ored People.” The speaker showed, by her masterly 
presentation of the subject, that she had made a care- 
ful study of the condition and needs of her people, and 
her eloquent plea for justice to her race held the large 
audience spellbound for an hour. 

Matthew Anderson, principal of the Berean Indus- 
trial School (colored) in Philadelphia, called attention 
to the rapid increase of the colored population in his 
city, and the need of more educational missionary work. 

At 10.30 the Conference divided for section work. 
In the auditorium Wilson S. Doan presided, and Al- 
bert Brown, of Indianapolis, read a paper on ‘“ United 
Practical Work in Temperance.’’ At its conclusion 
there was a brief discussion. A letter was directed to 
be sent to Judge Fort, of Monmouth county, N. J., 
expressing appreciation of his efforts to enforce the 
laws against all kinds of vice. 

In the rear room Dr. Hubbell continued his First- 
day school work. In the downstairs room Dr. E. E. 
White conducted a round table on ‘“ Character Train- 
ing in Schools,” in which he answered many ques- 
tions asked by interested teachers and others. 

In the afternoon at 2.30 Dr. Hubbell continued his 
First-day school work. At 3.30, in the auditorium, 
Susan W. Janney, of Philadelphia, presided over the 
session devoted to ‘‘ Equal Rights of Women.”’ Mari- 
ana W. Chapman, of Brooklyn, read a paper on the 
subject, which was followed by an eloquent address 
by Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the National 
Equal Suffrage Association. 

A brief but animated discussion followed, in the 
course of which the women who “ have all the rights 
they want’ were reminded that there are but twelve 
States in the Union in which a mother has a legal 
right to her own children. 

The first hour of the evening session was devoted 
to the subject of ‘‘ Peace.”” The paper prepared by 
Henry M. Haviland, of Brooklyn, was read by Charlss 
F. Underhill. The live discussion that ensued shows 
that Friends are earnestly striving to strengthen their 
peace testimonies. Another hour was devoted to the 
discussion of the temperance question. One of the 
speakers was Clara C. Hoffman, of Kansas City, Mo., 
secretary of the National Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

FIFTH-DAY, ILITH. 

The last day of the Conference was perfect, so far 
as the weather was concerned, and although many 
had already left for their homes there were enough 
Friends remaining (with many visitors who were not 
Friends) to fill the auditorium for the closing session. 

The first half-hour was devoted to business, the 
chief item being a report from the Certral Committee, 
which will be published in full. 

A paper sent by John J. Cornell, and brief ad- 
dresses by R. Barclay Spicer, Elizabeth Stover , Wil- 
liam W. Cocks, Elizabeth Lloyd, Anna M. Jackson, 
Henry W. Wilbur, Isaac Wilson, Edward B. Rawson, 
Matilda E. Janney, Sarah B. Flitcraft, and others, 
gave “ The Greatest Need of the Society of Friends ”’ 
from many points of view. 
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During the closing half-hour words of encourage- 
ment, supplication, and thanksgiving were offered by 
Ezra Fell, S. Raymond Roberts, Sarah R. Matthews, 
Anna K. Way, Agnes W. Gregg, Mary H. Whitson, 
Lydia H. Price, and Jesse H. Holmes. 

Henry W. Wilbur prayed that God’s will might 
be with all until they met again. Then, with a rever- 
ential silence, such as had begun and ended every ses- 
sion, but more solemn and beautiful, the Friends’ 
Biennial Conference of 1902 was declared adjourned. 


CONFERENCE NOTES. 


On Second-day evening, Charles F. Underhill, of Brooklyn, 
gave a reading in the Auditorium for the benefit of the colored 
schools at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant, S.C. His rendering of 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas Carol'’ was much enjoyed by a large 
audience. The net proceeds amounted to $400, which will be 
equally divided between the two schools. 

During the session devoted to the interests of the colored 
people, Martha Schofield stated that she wished to introduce 
into the Schofield School the Sloyd system of industrial train- 
ing for young children, as many of the pupils could not remain 
in the school long enough to learn a trade. To make this im- 
provement will require $500, which she has full faith will 
come to her from some source. 

At the meeting of the Conference on Fourth-day evening, 
it was directed that a letter be sent to Dr. E. Benjamin An- 
drews, Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, protesting 
against his recent utterances in favor of the State regulation of 
vice, in a lecture delivered at the University of Chicago, and 
expressing Friends’ belief that such regulation is cruel, ineffi- 
cient, and immoral. 

The brief season of silent communion with which each ses- 
sion began and ended was very impressive. In referring to 
this custom of Friends, Dr. Hubbell said he had found that a 
little touch with the light of God is one of the finest prepara- 
tions for effective class work, and that particularly in dealing 
with little children it is important to have them in the right 
frame of mind. 

During the closing session a lady rose in the audience and 
said that although not a member of the Society, she had been 
much interested in the meetings and impressed by the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of all participating, The introduction of 
people by their full names without any honorary title had 
been particularly pleasing to her, and ‘‘if Friends did not 
adopt her she should feel obliged to adopt them."’ The 
speaker was Clara C. Hoffman, of Kansas City, Missouri, 
Recording Secretary of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


IMPRESSIONS OF INDIANA YEARLY 
MEETING. 

THis is not an account of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
but the impressions of a stranger and a visitor at the 
meeting ; yet, having been for forty years of early life, 
a member and frequent attender of that yearly meet- 
ing, it seemed almost like visiting the home of one’s 
childhood after an absence of many years. It was to 
find in this case, as it would be in that, many familiar 
faces gone, and their places filled by those who like 
myself, were young then, but now are taking the seats 
in the meeting-house formerly occupied by those to 
whom we looked for counsel and guidance, and our 
places taken by those of a younger generation, who, 
doubtless, look, in their turn, to us. May we not dis- 
appoint them, but may our lives and our precepts be 
to them, an example worthy to be imitated. 

The yearly meeting was -held near Pendleton,— 


this being the second time, the first one three years 
ago,—in a beautiful, highly cultivated portion of 
country, yet in places, showing marked effects of the 
destructive tornado that visited that section in the 
early summer. Twelve years ago, 1890, I attended 
the General Conference held there, and had not been 
there since. The meeting-house has been remodeled 
and enlarged, with porches around, and with arrange- 
ments in the basement for furnishing meals at noon to 
those in attendance ; this is a great accommodation to 
all concerned, relieving the Friends of the work of 
preparing dinners at their homes, and thus enabling 
them to hold two sessions a day, and allowing all an 
opportunity for pleasant, social intercourse between 
the hours of meeting, this feature being greatly 
enjoyed. 

At the time of the Conference, the meetings were 
held in a large tent on the grounds, somewhat to the 
disapproval of some of the more conservative mem- 
bers, but the feeling was overcome, ere the close of the 
Conference, for it was very evident the house would 
not hold the half of those who were there. 

It was encouraging, now, to see so many young 
persons present, and to note their manifest interest in 
the proceedings, and if I remember aright, there was 
no young person appointed to any duty who asked to 
be excused, being in this respect a lesson to their 
older brothers and sisters. It really was an inspira- 
tion to see them, and to mingle with them in their 
young, bright, and intelligent life. 1 think the future 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting is secure, if only these 
young people continue faithful to their convictions, 
and remain as willing to do their duty in after life as 
they appear to be now. 

I pleasantly renewed many old acquaintances, and 
made some valued new ones. I called on an old 
schoolmate of my childhood, a few years older than 
myself. quite feeble physically, but with bright, active 
mind, and unimpaired memory, whose home has 
been in that locality all her life, and who can give 
many an interesting reminiscence of early pioneer days, 
and how, when a girl, she piloted visiting Friends to 
different places, through the almost trackless woods of 
those times, on horseback, returning by herself;along 
the lonely road; and how she travelled often, many 
miles on horseback, baby in arms, with her husband, 
to attend meetings. She has seen many changes in 
her neighborhood, and has lived to enjoy, in comfort 
and competence, the fruits of early privations and 
hardships, and being cared for in her declining years 
by a daughter, who is devoted in love and attention. 
One of her sons is the president of Swarthmore 
College. 

I noticed that promptness and punctuality were 
two striking characteristics of the Friends of that 
locality. 

A neatly kept cemetery adjoins the grounds of the 
meeting-house, and some large forest trees add beauty 
to the place. EvizaBeTH H. Coace. 


AN inch of rain falling upon an area of one square mile is 
equivalent to nearly 17,500,000 gallons, and would weigh 
about 71,000 tons. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THIS meeting commenced its sessions at Benjamin- 
ville, Ill., by holding the meeting for ministers and 
elders, on Sixth-day afternoon, Ninth month 5, with 
rather a small attendance, but personally represented 
from four of the five meetings composing it. Accept- 
able vocal ministry flowed from the lips of several, and 
in the business meeting the answers to the queries 
were freely commented on, thus adding to the life and 
strength of the meeting. 

In the evening, the First-day School Quarterly 
Conference was held, proving an interesting session, 
the little ones taking quite a part in the exercises, and 
acquitting themselves well. A paper was read, being 
a review of the quarter’s lessons, which was followed 
by discussion on the question whether a study of the 
Old Testament was profitable for the First-day-school, 
the general opinion seeming to be, after hearing 
the reasons for and against, that much good can be 
gained from its study if pursued in a proper way, for 
those Scriptures contain an account of the dealings of 
God with the children of men, and show unmistakably, 
that in those days, as now, obedience to His com- 
mands resulted in life—spiritual life—to the indi- 
vidual, as well as to the nation, and disobedience 
brought death. 

Seventh-day morning the quarterly meeting con- 
vened at 10 o’clock, gathering into silence, which was 
broken by the voice of supplication for the presence 
and help of the Divine Spirit during the sessions of 
the meeting. We were cautioned not to be cast down 
or depressed in mind, but being faithful, if only to our 
one talent, to go on in our work, helping one another 
as best we can. The words of Isaiah, ‘‘ They that 
wait on the Lord shall renew their strength,’”’ were 
quoted. Other testimonies were borne to the Truth 
as we hold it. 

In the business meeting, all the queries were con- 
sidered by answers from our constituent meetings, but 
some of these elicited many pertinent remarks and 
good counsel, which we would do well to heed. All 
our meetings were represented personally to-day ; this 
means sacrifice on the part of many, who have to 
travel Jong distances to attend these gatherings, and 
not only for them, but for those, who, as in olden 
time, ‘‘tarried by the stuff.’ (Can we not hope, that 
in this case, as in that, both shall share alike? Those 
from the southern part of Indiana, three hundred 
miles distant, remain to attend the yearly meeting, 
sixty miles still farther from their homes, spending the 
intervening week visiting their friends. This social 
mingling is much appreciated by both visitors and 
visited. 

First-day was bright and beautiful. A large First- 
day-school gathered, and had an interesting session, 
and at 11 o'clock we assembled in the capacity of a 
Meeting for Worship, many coming ten or twelve 
miles to be with us, not Friends, but interested in 
Friends, and their views, and their meetings. It was 
the largest meeting we had had for years, and we felt 
cheered and encouraged by the presence of so many. 
We were addressed by several, the burden of their re- 
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marks being chiefly on the universality and efficacy ot 


the inspeaking voice of God to man, and our individual 
responsibility to our Creator. All felt we had had a 
good meeting, and were loath to break it up and to 
separate, and the hand-clasp of many, who had not 
for years met in religious fellowship, was particularly 
close and pleasant. We missed one dear friend who 
has always been with us at these times, Joshua L. 
Mills, whose presence at the General Conference at 
Asbury Park, and the thought that he will gather 
many good things to hand forth to us on his return, 
reconciled us to his absence from our meeting. But 
we are so few, every one who is not here counts, 
especially one who always makes it a point to be with 
us. EvizaBetu H. Coate. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


NINTH MONTH IST.—Joseph and Mary Thomas took 
us this morning, en route for Phoenixville, by way ot 
the historic Valley Forge, stopping with us a few mo- 
ments at Washington’s headquarters. We then called 
on Rebecca Beam, on Sarah Supplee, her sister Mary 
Stephens, and her daughter Katie; upon Anna Dun- 
lap and her daughter Anna, and from there to the 
home of Sarah, Caroline, and Margaret Pennypacker, 
to dine ; at each of these places we had a pleasant 
visit. After dinner Sarah Pennypacker took us to call 
on Sarah, wife of Everett Anderson, and their daugh- 
ter Mary Brower, upon Caleb and Hetty Hallowell, 
and their daughter Anna, and from there to Daniel 
and Emily Moore, in Phoenixville. After taking tea 
with them we wended our way to the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union hall where a meeting had been 
appointed for the evening. About 40 were present 
and very close attention was given to the message 
delivered. After the meeting we went home with 
Lavinia Shafer for the night. 

2nd. Daniel Moore escorted us this morning to 
call first upon Dr. Joseph P. Eldridge and wife, 
and then upon Mary E. Forsythe, at both of which 
places we received a cordial welcome, although the 
latter is connected with the other branch of the Soci- 
ety. We went from there to call on Beulah, wife or 
Samuel Ingram, and their daughters Sarah and Lucy, 
and then to the home of Nellie Gilkyson, with whom, 
and her children, and our friend, Sarah Pennypacker, 
we had a most agreeable and I believe profitable visit. 
In the afternoon Rebecca Gumbes came for us and 
took us to her home three miles east of Phoenixville, 
where we remained for the night, and in company 
with her husband Francis, and her mother Emma 
Mercer, we passed a very enjoyable and I think in- 
structive visit. 

3d. We leftthe hospitoble home of Francis and 
Rebecca Gumbes this morning for Philadelphia, and 
the home of our dear friends John L. and Emily T. 
Longstreth, and after dinner, after attending to some 
little necessary business matters, returned to remain 
the night with them. 

4th. We left Philadelphia this morning to go to 
Stroudsburg, to rest, while our friends whom we pur- 
pose to visit were absent attending the conference at 
Asbury Park, to which we had not felt any special 
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drawing, and we found in the home of C. Howard and 


Anna Palmer, a warm welcome and genial companion- 
ship. 

7th. Attended the meeting at Stroudsburg this 
morning ; some 40 were present, and here I was 
again led to explain our basal principle of the Inner 
Light and its practical workings. I learned after 
meeting that several were present who had expressed 
their desire for such an explanation. In the evening, 
at the request of some of the guests at the Inn, we 
held another meeting in the capacious parlors, in 
which some of the practical lessons found in the teach- 
ings of Jesus were presented and met from the mixed 
company gathered a warm and generous response. 

8th to 12th inclusive. Nothing to note except the 
enjoyment of the quiet rest at Highland Inn until the 
afternoon of the 12th, when Anna W. Palmer took 
us for a most enjoyable ride, on our way to the sta- 
tion stopping for a little visit at the home of A. 
Mitchell and Roberta D. Palmer. We went then 
from Stroudsburg to Phillipsburg and were met at the 
station by Samuel Thomas and escorted to his home, 
where we found a cordial welcome from him and his 
wife Fannie, and his sisters, Hannah Leedom and 
Elizabeth Knight, who were there on a visit. 

13th. We left Phillipsburg this morning in the 
company of Lizzie Trimmer, and weut to Pittstown, 
where we were met by Howard E. Vail, son of the 
late Abram Vail, and taken to his home in Quaker- 
town, N. J., where we were kindly received by him 
and his wife Jennie. On our way here we made a 
call on Morris Hampton, an aged Friend, in his 80th 
year, and not able to get out much. His grandson, 
Dr. Leaver, and his wife, accorded us a pleasant 
welcome. 

24th. Attended the meeting at Quakertown this 
morning. There are but few members here now, but 
between 50 and 60 gathered and gave very close at- 
tention to the message given, which pertained to the 
needs of a true and right life rather than to much pro- 
fession, and to the continuous care and watchfulness of 
the Heavenly Father over us to assist in living such a 
life. After meeting we went home with John and 
Laura Trout, she a daughter of the late Abram Vail 
and a much interested member. After resting and 
visiting in this family during the afternoon, we went to 
Pittstown, N. J., to attend a meeting which had been 
appointed for the evening. A still larger meeting 
than that of the morning assembled, many of them 
young people. I was led to portray the need of care- 
fully studying our capabilities, and after learning what 
was right and when to avoid the evil, to seek Divine 
aid toenable them to do right. A sweet solemnity 
overspread the assembly under which we closed, and 
returned to John Trout’s for the night with a peaceful 
and well satisfied mind in the fulfillment of the appre- 
hended service. Joun J. Cornet. 


THERE is a hint for mothers in the low tables and chairs 
used in the kindergartens. Children are very uncomfortable 
if seated any length of time on chairs so high that their feet 
dangle and do not reach the floor. Low tables bring so much 
pleasure and comfort to the little ones that, once provided, the 
mother will wonder how they were ever allowed to be wanting. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


Ata meeting of the Central Committee of Friends’ 
General Conference, held at Asbury Park, N. J., 
Ninth month 8, 1902, the following report was re- 
ceived from the Committee of Ten, appointed one 
year ago at Sandy Spring, Md. 

To the Central Committee : 

The Committee of Ten appointed at Sandy Spring 
has held five sessions, three at Philadelphia and one 
each at Baltimore and New York. At most of the 
meetings Friends not members of the committee were 
present by invitation, and took part in the deliberations. 

At the first session a resolution was adopted to the 
effect that ‘‘ our function as a Committee has primarily 
to do with the propagation of religious truth as held 
by the Society of Friends.”” As to methods for such 
propagation, suggestions were made as to literatare 
and meetings, lectures, etc., especially adapted ‘ to the 
changed needs of the world to-day.’’ From some 
efforts that have been made to strengthen weak meet- 
ings, it seemed evident that ‘something besides 
preaching is needed to hold the interest.”” Yet speak- 
ing is a very important need, and it seems very desira- 
ble that such supply of speakers as may be available 
should be economically and effectively applied where 
it is most needed. 

A letter was written to the various Young Friends’ 
Associations proposing these queries for general con- 
sideration and report : 

(1) Could effective work be done among you in 
presenting the principles and faith of the Society of 
Friends to those not of its membership by single 
meetings, by series of meetings (perhaps held else- 
where than in our own meeting-houses), by establish- 
ing First-day schools, by distribution of literature, or 
by other methods ? 

(2) What assistance would your Association re- 
quire in undertaking such work ? 

About twenty answers were received. Five could 
do no more than at present, six felt that they could dis- 
tribute literature with good effect if they had it, six 
would be glad to arrange for special meetings if 
speakers could be provided, and one proposed a series 
of meetings. Others desired further information, or 
detailed what they are already doing. Several are 
willing to do anything which may be proposed and 
which seems promising. It is evident that in most 
cases the committee was supposed to be seeking op- 
portunity instead of information. Yet a willingness to 
follow, if only some one will lead, is evident in most of 
the replies ; leadership is the chief need. For the 
present such leadership will have to come from a se- 
lected few. The things which are to be supplied to 
make us more effective to-day are, then (1) literature ; 
(2) speakers ; (3) leadership. 

(1) Literature—A more extended use of such 
literature as we have is recommended, especially the 
culling out and distributing, in the form of tract and 
poster, of short, clear, and impressive statements of 
religious truth. Our Conference papers and others 
would supply many such. 

(2) Speakers.—Effort should be made in all 
Friendly centres to make lists of Friends who are 
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willing to give some such time and thought to religious 
service under Divine guidance—such service to be 
systematically used. 

(3) Leadership.—it is the judgment of this Com- 
mittee that a permanent organization be formed, under 
the authority of the Central Committee, which shall 
be responsible for sending such serviceable Friends as 
may be available to meetings and localities where 
their labors would advance the interests of the truth. 
Sections of such organization should represent each 
yearly meeting, and might manage the work respec- 
tively of those yearly meetings. Such organization 
should have funds at its disposal to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of the proposed labor. 

We recommend to the Central Committee the ap- 
pointment of a committee of not less than twenty 
Friends for the propagation of religious truth as held by 
the Society of Friends, and that this committee be au- 
thorized to raise funds in order to advance the purpose 
of its appointment by payment of travelling expenses, 
distribution of literature, and other necessary expenses. 

We recommend that a nominating committee be 
appointed by the Central Committee to present names 
for the proposed committee, two names at least being 
taken from each of these yearly meetings : Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Genesee, three each trom Balti- 
more and New York, and six from Philadelphia ; other 
names to be added at large if desired. 

Henry W. Wixsur, Chairman. 

The report was accepted and the recommenda- 
tions approved. Later, the following committee, to 
be known as the Committee on the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles, was appointed : 

Henry W. Wilbur, Chairman. 

Jesse H. Holmes, Secretary. 
Edward Coale, Joel Borton, 
Albert T. Mills, Alice C. Robinson, 
Thomas M. Hardy, Frances E. Hartley, 
R. Barclay Spicer, J. Wm. Hutchinson, 
Wm. W. Birdsall, Marianna S. Rawson, 
Howard M. Jenkins, Wm. G. Brown, 
Samuel P Zavitz, George L. Maris, 
OQ. Edward Janney, Francis M. Robinson, 
Anna B. Walker, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Susan W. Janney, Annie Cooper Lippincott. 
Taken from the minutes. 

Leau H. MILter, Secretary. 


It is announced that a bill has been prepared, and will be 
submitted at the next session of the Georgia Legislature, 


authorizing women to practice law in that State. Governor 
Candler, in discussing the matter, said: ‘I think the bill 
will meet with approval. I see no reason why a woman 
should not be admitted to the bar as well as a man. She 
inherits the gift of oratory, she has a reasoning mind, and she 
certainly has the energy and pluck to win in any profession. 
If the bill should come to me I would certainly pass favorably 
upon it."’ 


THE statement was made at the recent annual meeting of 
the American Library Association that the gifts for new library 
buildings in the United States during the past year amounted 
to $8,312,550, and the gifts for endowment, equipment, etc., 
of libraries during the same period amounted to $3,075,247. 


CONSUMPTION causes more than 12,000 deaths annually in 
Ireland. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
A SCRAP-BOOK of poetry collected through sixty years by an 
Oxford-bred man must be of considerable value and interest. 


Such a book is ‘‘An Anthology of Victorian Poetry,’’ edited 
by Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, a distinguished member of 
the government of India (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The selections cover the fruitful period between the last 
poems of Wordsworth and Landor, and the early work of 
young living poets like Stephen Phillips and William Watson. 
In his Introduction the editor gives some pleasant literary 
gossip and critical remarks. Thus he says: ‘‘ The years 
from 1798 to 1808 were Wordsworth’s Anni Mirabiles*’ ;— 
Father Prout, though a Jesuit, ‘‘eventually showed himself a 
good deal too hilarious’’ for that order ;—‘‘Arnold’s poems 
say more to me individually than those of either of his two 
great rivals."’ 

From the passage from Stephen Phillips’ ‘‘ Marpessa "’ we 
may quote the fine lines portraying the latter end of wedded 
life. They illustrate what the editor says of ‘‘ minor poets,"’ 
—a phrase ‘‘used, as it so seldom is, in its true sense, to 
designate poets who have given to the world little in point of 
quantity, although the quality may entitle them to ranks with 
the very greatest."’ 

Marpessa is speaking to her lover: 

‘* Nor shall we murmur at, nor much regret 
The years that gently bend us to the ground, 
And gradually incline our face ; that we 
Leisurely stooping, and with each slow step, 
May curiously inspect our lasting home. 

But we shall sit with luminous holy smiles, 
Endeared by many griefs, by many a jest, 

And custom sweet of living side by side ; 

And full of memories not unkindly glance 

Upon each other. Last, we shall descend 

Into the natural ground—not without tears— 

One must go first, ah God! one must go first ; 
After so long one blow for both were good ; 

Still, like old friends, glad to have met, and leave 
Behind a wholesome memory on the earth."’ 


In this month's Atlantic Monthly W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois opens with an impressive article on the Training of the 
Black Man; H. W. Horwill discusses the advance of A 
National Standard in Higher Education ; Hiller C. Wellman 
tells What Public Libraries are doing for Children, and Vida 
D. Scudder contributes Democracy and Society in her able 
series of papers upon Democracy. Emily V. Mason revives 
some pathetic reminders of ‘‘the other side of war’’ during 
the Rebellion, in the first installment of her Memories of a 
Hospital Matron; E. H. Russell contributes some highly 
interesting Bits of Unpublished Correspondence between 
Henry Thoreau and Father Hecker ; and Charles M. Harger, 
a brilliant and instructive article on The Kansas of To-day. 
Entertaining outdoor papers are Eben Greenough Scott's 
article on Going into the Woods, and Edward Thomas's 
poetic Autumn Thoughts. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have sent out their ‘‘Announce- 
ment’’ of new books and new editions to be published this 
autumn. It makes a pamphlet of 32 pages, and has several 
illustrations, portraits of authors. Besides several works of 
fiction, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps—whose book is entitled 
‘‘Avery '’—there is history by John Fiske, ‘‘ New France and 
New England ;"’ T. W. Higginson’s life of Longfellow, G. E. 
Woodberry’s life of Hawthorne ; many juvenile books, and 
others of more weighty character. President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College, has a small volume, ‘‘ Jesus’ Way,’’ in 
which he ‘‘ attempts to show what Christianity was, as Jesus 
taught it to his disciples, when it was known simply as ‘the 
way,’ before it had been cast into a theology by the personality 
of Paul, or expanded into a philosophy by the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, or stereotyped into an institution by Catholic 
symbols, or reduced to a system by Protestant creeds."’ 


Dr. Spencer Trotter, professor of biology in Swarthmore 
College, is the author of the first volume in a series to be 
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known as the ‘‘ Commercial Series,’’ edited by Dr. Cheesman 
K. Herrick, of the Boys’ High School, Philadelphia, and to be 
published by Macmillan & Co. Dr. Trotter's title is, ‘‘ The 
Geography of Commerce.’’ He deals scientifically with the 
relation of geography to commerce. 


Howard Pyle is just finishing work on a book, ‘‘ The Story 
of King Arthur,’’ which is a companion volume to the author's 
popular ‘‘ Robin Hood.’’ It will appear first as a serial in 
St. Nicholas magazine, very fully illustrated by the artist-au- 
thor. It is said to be no mere recounting of old stories, but 
an entirely new series of picturesque, romantic tales woven 
about the old legend of King Arthur. 


Philadelphia is becoming increasingly conspicuous for its 
art study and art production. This month the cover design of 
Harper's Bazar is furnished by Mary W. Bonsall, a resident 
of this city. It represents three generations of women and 
children grouped under a spreading tree. 

Sarah P. Morrison, Richmond, Indiana, writes that the 
second volume of her series, ‘‘Among Ourselves,’’ will be enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Catharine and Her Surroundings,’’ and is now well on 
the way towardissue. ‘‘ Catharine’’ was the author's mother. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Dr. Hotcoms’s HIsTtoRY OF SWARTHMORE.—A history 
of Swarthmore College that was written for the United States 
Department of Education some years ago, by Dr. William 
Penn Holcomb, has recently been published in a monograph 
on the history of higher education in Pennsylvania. Professor 
Holcomb was a graduate of Swarthmore and of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, and filled the chair of Political Sci- 
ence and History at Swarthmore at the time of the writing. 
It is an able and interesting paper to friends of the College. 


Lectures BY J. W. GRAHAM.—John Wm. Graham will 
give a lecture at George School on the evening of Seventh-day 
of the present week (20th instant). His subject will be, ‘‘ The 
Failure of Luxury.’’ 

He will deliver two lectures at Swarthmore College on Sec- 
ond-day and Third-day evenings of next week, the 22d and 
23d instant. His subjects at Swarthmore will be ‘‘ The Fail- 
ure of Luxury '’ and ‘‘A Man of Rock and Sunshine."’ 


PosITION IN New YoRK.—Winifred Craine, who for the 
last three years has had charge of the department of English 
at George School, has been appointed teacher of English and 
American history in Morris High School, New York City. 
She entered upon her duties at the opening of the term on the 
8th instant. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Edward C. Dixon and wife, of Philadelphia, returned to 
this city on the 30th instant, after an extended tour of the 
European Continent and Great Britain. Nothing occurred to 
mar the pleasure of the fifteen members of the party, and the 
trip was entirely successful in every way. 


Dr. Edward H. Magill and wife, who went abroad in the 
early summer, immediately after their marriage, returned a 
short time ago, and have been staying in New York. They 
attended. the Conference at Asbury Park part of the time. 
They will make their home at Swarthmore. 


Elizabeth Lloyd disclaims the authorship of the last para- 
graph of the Conference report in the Pudiic Ledger. The 
editor who inserted it was probably not aware that ‘‘ Miss "’ 
and ‘‘ Mrs. ’’ prefixed to several names would make it objec- 
tionable to Friends, as coming from one of their number. 


THE prevalence of forest fires in Colorado has led scien- 
tists to suppose that they have been started by the explosion 
of meteors dropping in the pine forests. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FIAT LUX. 


THe light which floweth round us from on high, 
From that resplendent orb whose dazzling rays 
Bid us behold him with averted gaze, 
Reveals his presence to the seeing eye, 
For by his constant radiance we descry 
The source of light and warmth ; no doubt dismays ; 
Though veiled by clouds, though oft obscured by haze, 
We know the glowing sun is in the sky. 
The light that shines upon the human soul 
And by its beams a larger life creates, 
Reviving, cleansing, making strong and whole, 
Reveals the Power from which it emanates : 
Sweet peace enfolds us like a brooding dove— 
We know that God is, by the light of love. 
ELIZABETH LLoyp. 


WHEN I SLEEP. 


WHEN I sleep I do not know 
Where my soul makes haste to go 
Through wide spaces faring forth, 
To the south or to the north, 
Faring east or faring west, 

Or on what mysterious quest. 


When I sleep my sealed eyes 
Ope to marvels of surprise ! 
Buried hopes come back to me, 
Long-lost loves again I see, 
Present, past, and future seem 
But as one the while I dream. 


When I sleep I wake again, 
Wake to love and joy and pain ; 
Wake to quickened sense to share 
Earth's beatitude of prayer ; 
Wake to know that night is done, 
And a new, glad day begun ! 
—Julia C. R. Dorr, in Atlantic Monthly. 


HE LEADS US ON. 


HE leads us on 
By paths we did not know. 
Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow ; 
Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 
Yet, when the clouds are gone, 
We know he leads us on. 


He leads us on 
Through all the unquiet years ; 
Past all our dreamland hopes and doubts and fears 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days, 
We know his will is done ; 
And still he leads us on. 


And he, at last, 

After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles which have proved in vain, 

After our toils are past, 

Will give us rest at last. 

—Golden Hours. 


WE search the world for truth ; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul ; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read. 
— Whittier. 
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TWO GREAT OAKS. 


Ox of the most notable trees in New Jersey is a great white 
oak in Gloucester county. It is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Joseph B. Livezey, of Mt. Royal, has furnished 
us the following description : 

The large white-oak tree growing on Great Mantua creek, 


Gloucester county, is located on the northeast side of the 


Willis R. Hotchkiss is an American, a Friend, who has been en- 
gaged in missionary work in Africa. He was one of the speakers at the 
Friends’ Peace Conference, Philadelphia, in 1901. 


Wituis HorcuKkiss was located among tribes who, 
for some time, regarded him with suspicion. On 
more than one occasion their attitude became dis- 
tinctly threatening. Once, on the impulse of the 
moment, he made a show of loading a revolver, an 
act which he has ever since regretted. But his gen- 
eral plan with the natives was moral suasion, not the 
use of arms. 

“One morning I was attending to the long line of 
suffering ones ; the last one had been reached, and I 
was binding up her foot, a huge ulcer having eaten 
away half the upper portion of the bone. I did not 
notice the approach of my boy, Vui, until I heard him 
say, ‘ Master, I have hit a Mkamba.’ Finishing my 
work, I looked up, and, used as I was to scenes of 
blood, I gave an involuntary shudder at the sight of 
the lad. A ragged, gaping wound in his head, fully 
three inches long, was pouring a stream of blood 
over his face, and his shirt and loin cloth were already 
crimson, 

“He had said nothing about having been hurt 
himself, so I said, ‘What is the matter, Vui? who 
has done this?’ 

‘««T went to the river,’ Vui replied, ‘to get some 
water, when a man sprang upon meto kill me. I beat 
him off with my club and cut his head, and he broke 
his club over my head. And master, there is a 
great crowd down there, and they are going to kill 
us all!’ 

“T had been only a few months among them, and 
had not yet succeeded in breaking down their natural 
suspicion against white men. At once it struck me 


that this incident might in some way be turned to | 


account for the Master, though I scarcely knew how. 
So I went into the house and got a sponge with which 


| eye for an eye,’ yea, a life for a life, is the only law 


creek, about one half mile northwest from where the Salem 
railroad crosses the stream near Ogden station. It stands on 
what is known as the Joseph Tatum farm, now owned by his 
daughter, Sarah Hilles, of Wilmington, Del. It is near the 
centre of an eight acre plot sloping towards the water. The 
measurements were taken Eleventh month 23, 1890, by State 
Geologist Professor I. B. Smock, Botanist Benjamin Heritage, 
and the writer. Height about go feet, girth at the ground 40 
feet, at 2 feet from the ground, 28 feet 6 inches ; at 4 feet, 24 
feet, 10 inches ; at 6 feet, 24 feet 8 inches. We then meas- 
ured the diameter by the shadow it cast on the ground; at 
seven feet from the earth it was 8 feet 2 inches, and at about 
25 feet, where the branches leave the trunk, it measured 25 
feet 2 inches. The spread of branches from north to south 
was 116 feet. 

‘* About five miles further up the stream is another large 
white oak, just below the village of Mantua, on the farm of 
John F. Rose. This is a beautiful tree, erect and symmetrical, 
with wide spreading branches. One branch on the east side 
bends to the earth and measures 54 feet from trunk to tip. 
At four feet from ground the girth of the trunk is 19 feet. 
The spread of branches, 108 feet. Its present owner has it 
surrounded by a wire fence, and is justly proud of it and 
pleased to show it to those interested.’’ 


to wash Vui’s wound, and came out just as I was, and 
started off. Vui looked at me curiously, hesitated, 
and then said, ‘ Master, you have not taken your 
rifle ?’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘we are here on God's business, and 
he will take care of us, and we will be safer anyway 
without the gun.’ At such times I thought it better 
to display no weapon, for its very presence created 
suspicion. 

“Arriving at the river, about two hundred yards 
away, we found the whole river-bed filled—there 
being no running water in it at the time—with a howl- 
ing mob of painted savages, armed with bows and 
poisoned arrows, spears and short swords. They 
were evidently bent on mischief. So, with a wordless 
prayer, I walked into the midst of them, much to 
their astonishment. This was the best course I could 
have pursued, for they have at first a superstitious 
awe of a white man, not knowing but that he has 
some unseen method of defending himself. 

‘“‘ The leader of the band, who likewise had a huge 
gash in his head from Vui’s club, made a dash at him ; 
but springing between them, I began talking to the 
crowd, asking them if I had ever harmed them in any 
way, if I had not paid them well for everything I had 
gotten from them, if I had not ministered to their sick, 
if I had not showed them in many ways that I was 
their friend. Gradually they cooled down and became 
silent as I talked, and when the arrows were taken 
from their bows, and the hands quit playing with their 
swords, I took Vui to a water pool, cleansed his 
wound, and sent him off down the river for water. 
Then, to their amazement, I took the wounded leader, 
pulling him to the water hole, and began to do the 
same with him. They could not understand it. ‘An 


their poor minds can grasp, and they rigidly adhere to 
it. That the white man should take his worst enemy 
and do to him the same kindness he had done for his 
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own boy was so foreign to their ideas of justice that 
they simply stood and looked in wonder. 

‘Having cleansed the wound thoroughly, and 
noting the advantage I had gained, I followed it up by 
saying, ‘ Now, if you will come to the house, I will 
put on some medicine.’ Slowly they followed me up 
the path, thoroughly vanquished. Getting out my 
instruments, I shaved the head, sewed up the ragged 
wound, bound it up carefully, and they went away. 

‘From that day their attitude changed, the stub- 
born opposition melted away, sufferers thronged the 
station, and some of those who had been most trouble- 
some became my staunchest friends. Thereafter, I 
could go anywhere through that country unarmed, so 
far as danger from the people was concerned.” 


A Brave Indian Boy. 


A New ENGLAND farmer tells of a brave deed performed by 
one of our Indian boys in his employ a year ago. It seems 
that he never knew of it until early this spring. One day when 
the farmer had gone to market the Indian boy, who was hoe- 


ing in a field not far from the river, noticed the farmer’s two 
little boys, 9 and 11 years of age respectively, sneaking off to 
the river for a swim. Knowing that the children had been 
forbidden to go into the river, and realizing their danger from 
the swift and treacherous current, he left his work and went 
near enough to see what the boys were doing. He arrived 
just in time to find the younger of the two lads struggling in 
the middle of the river, and apparently just about to drown. 
The current was carrying him down stream very fast. The 
Indian plunged in with his clothes on, swam out and caught 
the lad, and by swimming with the current managed to land 
some distance below. He went quietly back to his hoeing, 
the hot sun dried his clothes, and he did not ‘‘tell on’’ the 
boys. 

"The boys themselves, fearing punishment, said nothing of 
the occurrence ; but the Indian, fearing that the boys might 
be tempted to disobey again after a year had dulled their 
fright, wrote the farmer about the affair ea'ly inthe spring. It 
is needless to say that a certain Indian boy has a warm spot in 
the hearts of that family.—[Southern Workman. ] 


Colored Women Physicians. 


REMARKABLE success has attended the work of two colored 
women physicians in South Carolina, Dr. Lucy Hughes Brown, 


and Dr. Matilda A. Evans. They are both graduates of the 


Woman's Medical College of Philadelphia, and Dr. Evans 
was educated at the Schofield School, Aiken. 

In 1896, Dr. Brown went to Charleston, to begin practice. 
A temporary license was given her until a meeting of the 
State Medical Board the next year, when Dr. Brown's record 
swept all thought of anything but the highest recognition, and 
she became one of the recognized leaders in the profession. 
Recently a training school for nurses and hospital was opened, 
with Dr. Brown at its head, assisted by eight colored physi- 
cians. The establishment of this hospital and training school 
served as an incentive to many young colored women of the 
State, who have not been slow to avail themselves of the 
privileges it offers. 

The same thing has been repeated in Columbia. When 
Dr. Evans graduated in 1897, she went to Columbia, and, 
like Dr. Brown, began practice with a temporary license. 
There was no other woman physician in the city ; she proved 
herself so skillful as to win her way, working at the side of 
men physicians of both races, and became known as a leader 
in medical surgery. Suffering much from the lack of trained 
nurses, she set about preparing them for her own convenience. 
So many young women applied for admission to the class that 
Dr. Evans was embarrassed by the number and the lack of 
accommodation. 


WHEN David Graham Phillips, now well known as an author, 
was very young, he applied for work on a Cincinnati paper. 

‘« What can you do ?”’ said the editor. 

‘*] can try anything,’’ said the young man. 

Thinking to rid himself of further importunities for an as- 
signment, the editor said : 

‘« Well, write an article on bread.”’ 

It was a trying moment for the ambitious youngster, but he 
never flinched. 

All that night he spent in collecting material and the next 
day reported to the somewhat surprised editor with a bright 
and newsy article on ‘‘ The Bakeries of Cincinnati."’ 

He was immediately engaged. 


A Woman’s Fortitude. 


DEAN HOLE in his ‘‘ Reminiscences "’ tells of a lady whom it 
was his privilege to meet. She was in delicate health, and 
went for restoration to a quiet place in the Scottish Highlands 
with her husband and children. They were in the garden 
together on a summer’s evening when she was suddenly 
seized with a kind of paralysis in here)es, and entirely lost 
her sight. c 

She made no exclamation, but her first thoughts, as she 
related afterward, were the remembrance that her two boys 
were to leave next morning on their return to school, and 
her determination to spare them the anguish which she knew 
they would feel on hearing that she was blind. She entered 
the house, and, remarking only that she felt unwell, retired to 
her bedroom. 

The next morning the sons came, bade her good-bye and 
went. Soon after the daughter brought a piece of work which 
she was unable to continue, and asked for instruction. The 
mother took it, held it for a few minutes in her hands, then 
laid it down on the bed, and said, ‘‘I cannot help you, my 
child ; I am blind.”’ ; 

When Dean Hole saw her, she had partly recovered her 
sight ; but it was still weak. Anticipating a total loss of sight, 
she was frequently seen walking in and around her home with 
closed eyelids or during the night, that she might go about 
securely when the darkness came. 


The ‘Military Ride.’’ 

THE recent military ride from Brussels to Ostend was dis- 
tinguished as a record of brutality. To quote from the cable 
despatches : ‘‘ The horses were hoof-deep in mud during the 
contest. Many horses-fell exhausted. Three of the 
animals dropped dead before Ostend was reached. 

When near Ostend the French Lieutenant Bauzil, who noticed 
that his horse was dying, drew his revolver and blew its brains 
out. The only English officer in the contest, Lieutenant 
Gibbon, saw his mount was exhausted, and dismounted while 
the animal panted its life away.’’ 

The race was won by the Frenchman, Lieutenant Madamet, 
riding a Hungarian thoroughbred. He was received at the fin- 
ish with great enthusiasm, his time for the eighty-two and a 
half miles being six hours and twenty minutes. ‘‘ The horse 
died soon after the victory."’ The affair was a disgrace to all 
participating in it. And what possible object did or could it 
serve ?—Harper's Weekly. 


The Intractable Missouri. 


It is reported that the United States Government is going 
to abandon its efforts to make and keep the Missouri river nav- 
igable. The river runs through deep alluvial soil, and is con- 
stantly gnawing away its banks and shifting its channel. 
Millions have been spent in an attempt to keep it free from 
snags, but the erosion of the banks causes great trees to keep 
falling into it. Acres of land have been swept away and de- 
posited elsewhere. In one place a tract of seventeen hundred 
acres was transferred in a single night from Jowa to Nebraska 
by a change in the cour:e of the river. 

An island which the Government wanted, but of which a 
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squatter held possession, was reduced by the action of the 
river during the controversy to the three acres where the sqat- 
ter was ‘‘ holding the fort."’ Then the Government no longer 
desired the island, leaving the squatter in full possession. The 
river immediately began piling up land, until the squatter had 
130 acres and was worth $250,000. 





Bulbs for the Window Garden. 


IN buying bulbs it is true economy to buy the best, securing 
them of florists who have them in proper storage, and not ex- 


posed at counter sales or in bargain lots. Bulbs are easily 


managed, occupy no space in the window except when bud- 
ding and blooming, and, under fair treatment, flower with 
great certainty. Their flowering period may be hastened or 


retarded at will, timed for special occasions or for.a succession. 
The chief reliance for this purpose, either in professional or 
amateur culture, centres in the various classes of hyacinths and 
narcissus, and the list is being yearly extended by new varie- 
ties, found by professional experiment to be adapted to this 
popular branch of floriculture. Many of these, including 
sorts both rare and beautiful as well as easily grown, are prac- 
tically, if not wholly, unknown to the average window gar- 
dener. Even the well-known classes are not so widely grown 
by amateurs as they will be when it is found that in no other 
line of floriculture can so great a display of beauty and fra- 
grance be secured by the same outlay of time and money.— 
[ Delineator. ] 


Reclaiming our Deserts. 


THE desert still maintains its fastness in the West. There are 
some spots better entitled to the name than others, but each year 
these fastnesses are shrinking before the advances of human 
enterprise, as the water might rise over the land, leaving the 
high and difficult places to the last. So these islands are 
scattered through several States and Territories, mostly in 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, and Oregon, 
in the great valley lying between the main ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains on the east, and the Cascades, Sierra Nevada, and 
the Coast Range on the west. Chief among them are the 
Mohave desert in southeastern California, a territory as large 
as Switzerland; the Colorado and Gila deserts of southwestern 
Arizona and southern California; the marvellous Painted Desert 
of northeastern Arizona, and the Great Salt Lake Desert of 
Utah. Opening northward from the Mohave Desert, lies 
Death Valley, perhaps the most desolate and forbidding spot 
in America, though comparatively small in extent. 

Yet there are few places even in these desert strongholds 
that are wholly without life of one sort or another, and a large 
proportion of them could be reclaimed, if water were available. 
Even as it is, not one can bar human activity ; railroads have 
been built directly across three of the worst of them ; mines are 
being opened, and oil-wells driven ; land is being reclaimed 
by irrigation ; and even in the fastnesses of Death Valley 
there are many mining-camps and an extensive borax indus- 
try. In all the West, look as you will, you will find no desert 
more pitifully forlorn, more deserted, more irreclaimable, and 
more worthless than the man-made deserts of northern Wis- 
consin and Michigan, where fire has followed the heedless 
lumberman and spread a black and littered waste thousands 
of square miles in extent, where once grew a splendid green 
forest of pine. One is beautiful with the perfected grandeur 
into which nature holds even the most unpromising material ; 
the other is hideous, grotesque, pitiful, a reminder of the reck- 
less wastefulness of man.—[The Century. } 


PROEESSOR JACOBI, one of the most famous physicians of 
Berlin, Germany, has bequeathed ten thousand marks to the 
University of Berlin, making it a condition that the University 
shall not come into possession of the money until women are 
admitted as regular students in at least two departments. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE first case before the international tribunal established by 
the Peace Congress, the claim of the United States against 
Mexico, growing out of the Pious Fund of California, was 
opened onthe 15th instant, and United States Senator Wil- 
liam M. Stewart, of Nevada, commenced the pleadings. In 
the hearing before The Hague tribunal Dr. F. D. Martens, 
Professor of International Law at the University of St. Peters- 
burg, and Sir Edward Fry, the former Lord Justice of Appeal 
of the British Courts of Justice, represent the United States as 
arbitrators, and Professor T. M. C. Asser, the eminent Dutch 
jurist, and Dr. A. F. De Savorin Lohman, represent Mexico. 
The fifth member of the Court is its President, Dr. Matzin, 
President of the Danish Landsthing. 


WHILE the season in the Northern States has been gener- 
ally rather cool and moderately moist, and crops are, large, 
it has not been so in the South, and crops are seriously af- 
fected. Severe drouth has again prevailed in several States. 
The cotton yield will be diminished. In Texas and Alabama 
the condition of the crop is the lowest ever reported, and in 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi it is well below the ten- 
year average. Altogether, a cotton condition of 64 is figured 
out by the Government, which compares with a ten-year aver- 
age of 73.7. 

A CONSIDERABLE increase of typhoid fever has been re- 
ported in a number of cities. It is ascribed by physicians, in 
many cases, to the drinking of impure water while away on 
‘‘summer vacations.’’ A Brooklyn, N. Y., health official, 
commenting upon the appearance of six cases in one family, 
gave this explanation. In Philadelphia, week before last, 130 
new cases were reported, and in Baltimore there were 100 
cases in the hospitals. Typhoid is caused by a specific mi- 
crobe, which in some way gains an entrance to the alimentary 
canal, mostly by polluted food or drink. 


HORACE GRAY, ex-justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, died on the 15th instant of paralysis, at his home in 
Nahant. He was appointed Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court by President Arthur, in 1881. He retired from the 
bench last spring, but his resignation was not accepted until 
the 12th of last month, when Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
was appointed as his successor. 


NEWS NOTES. 


A DISPATCH from Omaha states that Judge McPherson, in the 
Federal Court, on application of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
granted a temporary injunction restraining the striking shop- 


men of that road from placing ‘‘ pickets '’ about the gates and 
grounds of the Union Pacific shops. 


THE contract for Pennsylvania's new capitol at Harris- 
burg has been awarded to George F. Payne & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, at their bid of $3,710,000. The entire building, in- 
cluding the dome, is to be of granite, and three years will be 
allowed for its completion. 


THE Presbyterian Ministers’ Association of Philadelphia, 
on the 15th instant, passed a resolution expressing its approval 
of the effort now being made to end the strike in the coal 
region, and urging that every proper and lawful means be 
used to bring about a satisfactory and final settlement between 
the operators and the miners. 


LIEUTENANT PEARY has reached Labrador on his return 


from the Arctic regions, and reports all well on board the 
Windward, the vessel which went to his relief. 


New York has established a Juvenile Court, and children 


under sixteen charged with crime will not be taken to police 
courts hereafter. 


THe wife of Senator William M. Stewart, of Nevada, was 
killed at Alameda, Cal., on the 12th instant, while riding in 
an automobile which ran into a telegraph pole. 
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I put my name 
on my lamp- 
chimneys. 


Tm 
not ashamed of 


them. 
MAcBETH., 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


_Maceetu, Pittsburgh. — 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO R. R. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany make special rates for Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting, Barnesville, O., as fol- 
lows : 

One and one-third fare for the round 
trip, from Philadelphia, Pa., and points 
west ; continuous passage tickets in each 
direction to be sold, good going, Ninth 
month 25 to 29, inclusive, and good only 
on date of sale as indicated by stamp of 
selling agent, and so regulated as to re- 
quire presentation at central passenger 
gateways on Ninth month 25, 26, 27, 28 
or 29; returning leaving Barnesville to 
Tenth month 6, inclusive. 


LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA, ARI- 
ZONA, MEXICO, AND OTHER 
WESTERN POINTS. 

Parties desiring to make trip to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Mexico, or other Western 
Points, either for business or pleasure, 
can do so now at a small cost. 

Daily until October 30, 1902, inclu- 
sive, special one way tickets may be 
purchased via Southern Railway at rate of 
$49.75 from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and other points; corre- 
spondingly low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
Excursion sleepers from Washington to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco without 
change, leaving Washington at 8.45 p.m. 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
The berth rate in these sleepers is only 
$7.00, two people being allowed to occupy 
one berth if desired. Personal conductors 
and Pullman porters go through with each 
sleeper There are other new, convenient, 
and economical features connected with 
these sleepers which may be ascertained 
from Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
ee. Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 

» Philadelphia. 


HENRY S. BLACK, 
CATERER, 
267 South Twenty-first Street, 
Puone 1-42-91 D. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Law, Scimncz, STENOGRAPHER 


discarded. 
. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St ., Germant’n. Paens 06-0 2. 


FRIENDS’ 


INT 


NOTICES. 


*,.* The next conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee on Philanthropic Labor will be held 
in the meeting-house at Concord, on 
First-day, Ninth month 21, 1902, at 2.30 
p. m. 

Henry W. Wilbur will deliver an ad- 
dress. CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* Bucks County First-day School 
Union will be held at Buckingham Meet- 
ing-house, Seventh-day, Ninth month 27, 
1902, at 10.30 o'clock. 

BELLE VANSANT, 


ROBERT KENDERINE, } Cleiks. 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held in Bir- 
mingham Meeting-house, on Seventy-day, 
Tenth month 18, I902, convening at 
10.30 a.m. All interested are invited to 
attend. 

The train leaving mare Street station 
over Central Division P. ev. ER: 
at 8.18 a. m. will be met oe. carriages at 
Westtown station. 

HERBERT P. WorTH 


Assy Mary HALL, } Cleshe. 


*,* John William Graham will attend 
the Fourth-day morning meeting at Fif- 
teenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, Pa,, 
Ninth month 24, at 10.30 o'clock. 


*,* A meeting of the Haddonfield First- 
day School Union will be held at Westfield 
Meeting-house on Ninth month 27, 1902, 
at 10 a. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested. Carriages will meet the train 
leaving Market street wharf at 8.20 a. m. 
6n its arrival at Riverton. 

S. THORNTON HOLLINSHEAD, } Clerks. 
ANNA R. BALLINGER, 


*.* The Burlington First-day School 
Union will be held at Upper Springfield, 
Ninth month 20, 1902, at 10.30 a.m. All 
are cordially invited to attend. 

DANIEL WILLETs, Clerks 
ANNE R. WALN, : 


*.* The next Philanthropic meeting 
under the care of the committee of West- 
ern Quarter will be held at Old Kennett 
Meeting-house, Chester co., Pa., on First- 
day, the 21Istinst., at 2.30 p.m. ; to be ad- 
dressed by David Ferris, of Wilmington, 
Del. His subject will be: ‘ Vital Chris- 
tianity as Exemplified in the Life and 
Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier.’’ 

S. Joun Pywe, Clerk. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TaLernone 2-29-38 D. 


ELLIGENCER. 
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SAVE Y VO YOUR h FUEL 


st 


THROUGH THE UPPER SOUTH. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

A personally-conducted tour, covering 
nine days, and including Gettysburg, Blue 
Mountains, Luray, Natural Bridge, Chat- 
tanooga, Lookout Mountain, Asheville, 
and Washington, will leave New York, 
by special Pullman train of sleeping, din- 
ing, and observation cars, on October ®. 

Rate, covering transportation, carriage 
drives, hotel accommodations, and all 
necessary expenses during the entire trip, 
$85 from New York and Newark, $83 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. The party will be under the 
direction of an experienced Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad tourist agent and a chaperon. 
An entire day will be spent on the Gettys- 
burg battle field, another day at Chatta- 
nooga and Lookout Mountain, two days 
at Asheville, and two days at Washington. 

Apply to Ticket Agents, Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York, or George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND LOS ANGELES. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEET- 
ING OF NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

On account of the meeting of National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, at Mon- 
terey, Cal., October 7 to 11, 1902, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles from all stations on its lines, from 
September 28 to 30, inclusive, at reduced 
rates. These tickets will be good for re- 
turn passage until November 15, inclusive, 
when executed by Joint Agent at Los An- 
geles or San Francisco, and payment of 
50 cents made for this service. For spe- 
cific information regarding rates and routes 
apply to Ticket Agents. 


Y. F. A. Building, 

140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’ 
FOR PRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 

One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 


Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





FRIENDS’ 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, saitiese. 


Acts as Exxcvror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnrt, anp Recetver. 


Francia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InreREest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 


Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar- -proof Vaults. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son. 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT 


Established 181r0 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:ished three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Exceptionally Low Rates for 
September and October. 
Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 


From Missouri River 

$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 

$20.00, Butte and Helena. 

$22.50, Spokane, 

$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 


Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 


Chartered 1836 
Trustee, 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or Corrporation MortGaces. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


| REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


ACCOUNT NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, G. A. R. 

For the Thirty-sixth National Encamp- 
ment, G. A. R., to be held at Washington, 
D. C., October 6 to 11, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell round trip 
tickets to Washington from all points on its 
lines at rate of single fare for the round trip. 
From Philadelphia and stations on the 
Maryland, Central,and Delaware Divisions 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad, tickets will be on sale from 
October 4 to 10, inclusive, and good to re- 
turn until October 14, inclusive. By depos- 
iting ticket with the Joint Agent at Wash- 
ington between October 7 and 14, and 
the payment of fifty cents, an extension 
of the return limit to November 3 may be 
obtained. 

For specific rates and further informa- 
tion apply to nearest ticket agent. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 a.m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Saturday, 
September 27, in charge of a Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Tourist Agent, and will cover 
a period of six days. An experienced 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be 
unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
party throughout. Round-trip tickets, cov- 
ering transportation, carriage drives, and 
hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
extremely low rate of $22 from New York, 
$21 from Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; 4 Court St., Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad St., Newark, N. J. ; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepr Srreer, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Prasticing in Montgomery and Philadelphia ( Counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 





For full information call on your nearest | Orrices: ve Waelnat Swrest, Pilindel anes 


agent or address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Ambler, Montgomery Co., 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Wills, Estates, and ‘Trests. 


WILLIAM SC FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourmn Twetrrn Street, P 
Conveyancing and in 


Phone 3754. 


ALFRED L. SEL 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL, (paid im), 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
conveyancing done. Loans made on 
and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Ade istrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator,  Saaation, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH 2 RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, and Vice-Pres.&* Treas 
a a EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 

. Borton Winrenny, 
aArReN G. Grirritn, 

Epwarp G, McCottin, 

Avrrep I. Pxiuiprs, 

Grorce M. Wacner, 

Frank W. Pavut 


poyenan Bricz, 
- Davis Pacs, 
ae R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewss, 
Homas R. Guu, 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, 
Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 
Joun H. Craven, 


Epear Duptey Fartss, 
Horace B. Pgarsovw. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


etc. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 10 lbs, of best 
bread in 5 minutes. 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Scientific Bread 


Machine Co, 
52nd & Media Sts, Phila, 


Ei ght Years to Pay for a a Home in California ! 


Only $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 

na DeTache Ranchoin the most beautiful spot 
of Central California, will make you a beautiful and 
profitable home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 


E,W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern aie Sion 
Nares & Seunders, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 


ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Jos OSEPH L. JONES 


wevvvvvvvvrVvGrYTY YS 7ry 


To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes, 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 

ience will be consulted, 
made easy if you apply 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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